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of feeding the nation is its mission to serve as the source of
the renewal of the blood of the nation. The towns die out.
They depend for existence on a permanent influx from the
country. Without that source of life in the families on the
land, the Western nations would perish, just as the peoples
of the Mediterranean were desiccated and burnt up in
their city colonies-3*

Darre hammered ideas of this sort into us. We were
convinced that they were right, and we found ready listeners
in our professional colleagues. The peasant is more or less
conscious of belonging in reality to a different way of life to
the townsman's. Others may rail at him as a stupid peasant
because they cannot follow his slow and alien logic, but he,
like anyone else, feels his own way of life to be normal, and
judges the townsman's life by it. Nazi propaganda worked
on the agriculturist's self-esteem. It did not address him as a
backward semi-savage. It did not talk to him with ill-
concealed pity and condescension, "as if he were a sick
horse"; it set out, on the contrary, to increase his self-
assurance. It overcame his inferiority complexes, cultivated
for centuries. Suddenly everybody of importance set himself
down as a peasant, or at all events of a peasant family. Thus
the peasant grew ready to rebel against ideas and views
which up to then he had felt to be unnatural, but with which
he had put up as an inescapable burden, a burden against
which rebellion was of no more use than against bad
weather or cattle plagues or any other blow of fate.

In this way, in a few years of acute agricultural crisis, the
German peasant, until then a patient and generally unpo-
litical, indeed unhistoried class, was won for a revolution
not concerned at all with the restoration of the peasant to his
old rights, as the most ancient class in human society; a
revolution aiming at something entirely different.

The paradoxical result was achieved, here as elsewhere,
of tempting the peasant with the opposite of what was really
afoot. Darr6 showed him a Promised Land of tradition, he
tempted him with the restoration of his independent status,
with liberation from urban control* He .promised him secu-
rity of tenure and the recognition of the peculiar nature of his
calling. The peasant's customs, his proverbs, Bis way of